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PROTECTION or FREEDOM 


There is no subject concerning Industry generally and women’s 
position in industry in particular, on which opinion is so sharply 
divided, as that of so called Protective Legislation which differ- 
entiates in its treatment between the conditions under which women 
may work, and those under which men may work. There are on 
this subject two very distinct points of view, and it is to be 
assumed that both are actuated with a desire to promote the 
wellbeing of women and of the community as a whole. 


On the one hand are those who claim to speak for the 
organised working women, and who are in favour of retaining 
such Protective Legislation as already exists and of extending 
it to cover certain provisions not yet included in any Factory Bill. 
On the other hand are those who believe that all legislation which 
differentiates between adult men and women and_ classes 
women with ‘‘ young persons ’’ is bad, in that it lowers the status 
of woman and tends to relegate her to the lower paid work. So 
much has been said and written in support of the first point of 
view—and the supporters of it have been further strengthened by 
a White Paper issued by the Government—that the case against 
it cannot be too strongly emphasised, or the arguments too often 
reiterated by those who are working for the full equality of 
opportunity between men and women. 


It is as well to concede at the beginning that there may have 
been some justification for. the differences that existed in the 
earliest Factory Legislation of nearly a century ago between the 
conditions under which men and women were allowed to work. 
The Victorian mind was accustomed to regard woman as in every 
respect the weaker vessel and the number of women employed in 
industry was comparatively small. It may therefore be assumed 
_ that those restrictions which governed the work of women and 

young persons were introduced with the desire really to protect 
women. 

The increasing use of machinery has made mere muscular 
strength of less importance in many industries than it used to 
be, and the time has now come when politically enfranchised 
women should become industrially emancipated, and should no 
longer be classed with young persons in legislation. The law 
which has made them citizens of a free country should be consistent 
and recognise them as adults with as much freedom to choose 
the conditions and kinds of work as is enjoyed by adult men. 

It is necessary to state clearly two points on which mis- 
representation is constantly made. 

First that those feminists who are urging equal legislation 
between men and women in industry are not opposed to protection 
as such. They are anxious that every humane and scientific means 
that can be devised to make industry safe for those employed in 
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it shall be used, and that reseach, with a view to minimising and 
eliminating the dangers of many cccupations, shall be pushed 
forward with increasing vigour, but they want these safeguards 
for all workers. They are opposed to safeguards for women that 
do not also apply to men, and their plea is that legislation shall 
be based on the nature of the work and not on the sex of the 
worker. 


It seems obvious that unequal restrictions must increase the 
unemployment of women. Employers do not like prohibitions 
with regard to their work people, and if there are legal conditions 
that apply to women and not to men the tendency will be to 
give the preference to men who are not hampered with restrictions. 


The second point on which it is necessary to be clear, is that 
it is not the wish of the supporters of equality to force women 
into the dangerous trades, into night work or any of those 
occupations from which legislation now prohibits them, our 
demand is merely that they shall be able to choose for them- 
selves, and shall be free to compete for work which they feel 
themselves able to do without any artificial restrictions to prohibit 
them. 


We have been accused of being theorists, those who would 
sacrifice the substance of the well-being of the woman worker to 
the shadow of her status as a citizen, but the considered opinion 
of the Women’s Freedom League is that far from adding to 
their well-being these prohibitions are a menace to the whole status 
of women in industry, and instead of being a protection, have 
had the effect of keeping them the worst paid and the most 
exploited section of the industrial community. 


Much of the factory legislation now in force dates back to 
1901 and earlier, and although draft Factory Bills have been 
introduced, by the Labour Government in 1924, and by the 
Conservative Government in 1926, neither of these Bills has been | 
passed into law. It is, however, understood that the present 
Government intends to bring in a Bill to amend and consolidate 
existing Factory Legislation, It would be well therefore, to examine 
briefly those clauses in existing and proposed legislative measures 
that differentiate between men and women, with a view to 
discovering whether these present differences have had the effect 
of improving the position of the woman worker. 


CLEANING OF MACHINERY. 


A clause in the existing Factory Acts places restriction on 
the work of women in this respect that does not apply to men. 
Women and young persons are not allowed to clean any part of 
the. transmission machinery in a factory. while the machinery is 
in motion. It is, of course, obvious that the practice of cleaning 
machinery in motion is liable to be a dangerous one, and all 
thinking people welcome regulations that secure every possible 
safeguard to those employed on the work. 
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Experience, however, has proved that liability to accident is 
not a sex matter and is usually caused by such conditions as 
insufficient fencing, crowded machinery, slippery floors, unsuitable 
clothing, bad lighting and, sometimes, the carelessness of the 
worker. It will be agreed that machinery should not be cleaned 
in motion where the practice is avoidable and that it should never 
be done by young persons of either sex. We suggest that where 
the nature of the work makes it necessary at all, it should only 
be done by responsible, suitably clad, and duly authorised adult 
persons of either sex. 


WEIGHT LIFTING. 


Although there has hitherto been no general or specific 
provision in existing Factory Acts regulating the weights that 
may be carried by women and. young persons, the draft Factories 
(No. 2) Bill, 1926, contained a clause that: 


(1) ‘fA woman or young person shall not lift, carry or move any 
load so heavy as to be likely to cause injury to such woman 
or young person.,’’ 

(2) ‘* The Secretary of State may make special Orders prescribing 
the maximum weight of the load which may be lifted, carried 
or moved by women or young persons of any age; and any 
such Orders may relate to women or young persons generally 
or to women and young persons employed in any class or 
description of factories, or when engaged in any process.”’ 


With a view to finding out the weight that might reasonably 
be carried by women engaged in industrial processes the Industrial 
Fatigue Research Board was asked by the Home Office to make 
an enquiry, and the result of this enquiry was published in 1927* 
and makes very interesting reading. 


For the purposes of the enquiry, investigation was made 
amongst women employed in various occupations. We are told 
that in some chemical works in Glasgow, 

‘C40 girls were employed, all doing navvy work, their hours were 
from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. with two hours off for meals. All the 
women and girls worked with ease, and barefooted. The move- 
ments involved seemed to be of a type which ensured muscular 
development and poise, as without exception their carriage and 
physique was literally remarkable. We were ‘told that ‘the 
mothers and grandmothers of many of the women employed had 
done the same work before them.’’ 


In some Brick works in the Midlands we are told, 

‘The girls were allowed, themselves, to determine the loads they 
should carry. The majority selected four bricks at a time......... 
One girl spent her time loading the others. Each girl, there- 
fore carried a weight only 5 lbs. short of a cwt. In brick- 
moulding, the work was done by older women who worked 
barefoot............ Some women wheeled barrows containing 4 to 
41 ewt. of bricks.’’ 


It is of interest to note that the strength of the girls in the 
chemical and brick works was very much higher than in any 
of the other trades.’’ 


- 
nn 


* (Report 44 Industrial Fatigue Research Board. ‘‘ The Physique of 
Women in Industry.’’ <A contribution towards the determination of 
the optimum load. 
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Part 3 of the report is a chapter by Dr. S. G. Overton, Medical 
Inspector of Factories, on the lifting of loads by women and young 
persons. For this an enquiry was made in the heavy industries, — 
and 512 cases of weight lifting were observed and recorded, Dr. 
Overton’s conclusions are interesting. I quote from this chapter : 


TIN PLATES. ‘‘I was impressed by the health and vigour of the 
women. The conditions of work were particularly trying 
at the time of my visits, and only 3 of 86 women 
appeared to be below par. None complained.” 


Re Baran ee ‘¢ Although a heavy trade, the workers in 
question, with the exception of male young persons do 
not appear to suffer in consequence of the nature of 
the work.”’ 


POTTERY. ‘*So far as weight lifting is concerned, the women are 
wisely self-protective, and do not attempt to carry 
more than they can manage. 


BRICKS. ‘¢T was favourably impressed with the physique and 
capacity of women engaged in brickfields. 


AAU i Most of the work is out-doors, and the 
conditions not only appeal to the women of sturdy build 
but seem to improve the health and bearing of the 
workers. 


Dr. Overton’s opinion that 40% of the body weight for the 
individual load should not be exceeded for women and young 
persons, or 50% for incidental and occasional loads, does not 
seem to be justified by her own observations, or by her statement 
that: ‘‘ In this inquiry into weight lifting, resultant definite injury 
to health has not been proved.’’ 


From our own observation also it is evident that many women 
are able to lift and carry heavy loads without suffering any 
physical harm. In the Scandinavian countries women take part 
in all the heavy industries, yet are strong and healthy. In Italy > 
the women may be seen working in the roads with the men. The 
descriptions in the Press of the Scottish fish-wives who took part 
in a recent procession, were unanimous in their praise of the 
splendid physique of the women, as a result of their practice of 
carrying heavy loads of fish. It must be noted also, that nurses, 
often women of slight build, are accustomed to lifting weights 
much heavier than that suggested in the report. The capacity for . 
lifting is usually a matter of knack, and does not depend on sex 
or size, or even muscular strength, and neither the findings of the 
report nor the evidence of one’s own observation contains any 
justification for legislation differentiating between the weights that 
may be allowed to be lifted by women and men. It would be 
as reasonable to prohibit any men from lifting heavy weights 
because some men are liable to rupture, as to shut women out 
from those occupations which involve the lifting of weights because 
some women, who obviously would not choose heavy industries, 
are unable to lift. 


H 

Any limitation by law of weights permitted to be carried, 
that is based upon sex must be uneconomic and unfair to women, 
as it would inevitably have the effect of shutting out from some 
healthy and remunerative occupations those women who are 
physically suited to it, and whose health and bearing, according 
to the report, seem to be improved by the work, it would also be 
liable to set a higher standard for some workers than they are 
able to attain without injury. This danger is foreshadowed in 
the report which says: ‘‘ It might well happen that in some 
industries the workers would be unduly taxed whereas in others 
they would be working at less than their full capacity.’’ 


The British Medical Women’s Federation in 1929 passed 
the following resolution :— 


‘That in the opinion of this Council of The Medical Women’s 
Federation the limitation by legislation of the amount of weight 
to be lifted by women as separate from men is unwise as well 
as unscientific. The amount depends not solely on sex but 
also on physique, general health and training, and such limitation 
if enforced might do serious harm by further restricting the 
employment open to women.”’ 


and in 1928 the Council of the International Federation of Medical 
Women passed the following resolution :— 
“That in the opinion of this Council any legislation which fixes 
a definite limit of weight to be lifted by women is unscientific. 
Legislation which deals with weight lifting should relate the 
weight allowed to the lifting capacity of the individual—whether 
man or woman—as ascertained by careful tests.’’ 


We must commend these resolutions to our legislators who 
are sO anxious to impose restrictions on the work of women for 
their own good. 


LEAD. PROCESSES. 


The Women and Young Persons (Employment in Lead 
Processes) Act, 1920—giving effect to a recommendation adopted 
by the International Labour Conference at Washington in 1919, 
prohibits the employment of women in certain processes in the 
manufacture of lead, and in certain sections of the pottery industry 
where lead is used, and the ‘‘ Lead Paint (Protection against 
Poisoning) Act, 1926,’’ prohibits the employment of women in 
painting any part of a building with lead paint, but an exception 
is made for special decorative or other work (not being of an 
industrial character) as may be sanctioned by the Secretary of 
State. 


Again we have no wish to minimise the dangers of lead 
poisoning and we welcome any effort to lessen these dangers, 
either by regulations and instructions to the workers as to the 
cause and prevention of this danger, or by the substitution, 
wherever possible, of less poisonous substances in industry. 
Investigation, which has given much conflicting evidence, has 
failed to prove that women are more susceptible to this injury 
than men. Some investigations have shown a greater suscep- 
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tibility amongst men and others amongst woimen, but it must 
be remembered that there were other contributing factors in the 
case of women that had not been taken into account, notably the 
fact that women, often underpaid, were ill nourished and less able 
to resist the disease. It is noteworthy that when women were 
employed in the white lead beds during the war, there was no 
increase in the cases of poisoning, but when men again took up 
the work after the war, ‘‘ more cases were reported. among men 
than had occurred when the women took over the work.’’ 


It is interesting to note that after women had been shut out 
from work on buildings where lead paint is used, we find that 
amongst the regulations issued from the Home Office, is one 
giving instructions as to how to avoid painter’s colic. It gives 
directions about the care of teeth and the cleanliness of hands, 
and the workers are assured that, 

‘‘ so long as paint, ready mixed with oil is used, and in a cleanly 
way, painting operations involving no dry sandpapering ought 
to be harmless and not give rise to any poisoning. YOU MAY 
BE QUITE. CERTAIN, @Fiiaals. 


All these regulations go to prove that what is required is 
ordinary care and cleanliness, and in these matters women are 
certainly not less careful than men. Daily life and work is 
fraught with danger and it would be as logical to prevent women 
from using the domestic gas oven because people have been known 
to use them for suicidal purposes, or from using electric power 
in the home or workshop because injury and death have been 
known to occur through careless contact with the current. 


Those who wish to ‘‘ protect ’’ women out of certain industries 
remind us that it is as the Potential Mother that women must 
be so protected, but it has been admitted by these same people 
that lead poisoning can be transmitted’ as much by a poisoned 
father as by a poisoned mother, and in those countries where 
investigations have been made it has been proved that plumbism in. 
the father is a disastrous factor in causing miscarriage. 


In any case this objection refers to a very small proportion 
of women industrial workers. The majority are unmarried, and 
some over child-bearing age, and it is unjust to women to shut 
all of them out of any industry because of a danger that affects 
only a fraction of the women employed and that can be avoided 
with ordinary care. 


RESTRICTION OF HOURS OF EMPLOYMENT. 


Existing Factory Legislation contains clauses limiting the 
number of hours during which a woman may work, and the amount 
of overtime employment allowed, and also regulating the hours 
at which the working day must begin and end. It also specifies 
fixed meal times, and women’s employment at night is not 
permissible. | 
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In contrast to this THE WASHINGTON HOURS CON- 
VENTION lays down certain rules governing hours of employ- 
ment which apply to all adult workers. We urge the ratification 
of this convention before the passing of any new Factories Bull, 
so that in any new legislation regulating the hours of labour, 
woman may not continue to be classed with young persons, but 
may be given her full status as an adult citizen and worker, and 
that she may not be shut out from certain employments because 
of prohibitions which do not apply to men. 


With regard to women’s employment on night work, the 
arguments which are used in support of the prohibition are those 
which appear to carry weight with the casual observer. We are 
reminded of the danger to the health of woman that night work 
would involve, of the moral dangers to which she would be subject, 
and of the need for her in the home to look after her family. 


We question very much whether paid night work would be 
more injurious to the health of women than attendance on the men 
of the family, who work at night, and in varying shifts, and the 
constant preparation of their meals. We never hear an outcry 
against the work that is done by nurses during the night where 
competition for the work does not exist. 


As to the moral dangers, it is difficult to believe that the 
woman working at night would be subject to greater moral danger 
than the waitress going home late from her work or the ordinary 
girl in social life who is constantly away from her home at night 
in pursuit of pleasure. 


With regard to the final argument, it is again questionable 
whether women would ‘not be as well able to look after their 
homes when working at night as in the day and the fact that 
night work is better paid should, at any rate, secure that they 
are able to pay someone else to help in the home. It is a note- 
worthy fact that those people who have a rooted objection to 
married women being allowed to engage in paid work are the 
same people who use the argument of the home and family in 
support of the prohibition against night work for all women. In 
any case it seems obvious it is for the woman herself to decide 
whether she can engage in night work or in day work with the 
best advantage to herself and her family. While obvious hard- 
ships do, no doubt, arise through the prohibition, it is quite 
possible that if the rule were relaxed or the ban against night 
work were based on some other consideration than sex, we should 
still find that the majority of women did not leave their homes 
at night in order to engage in work. 


While agreeing that night work is not a thing to be en- 
couraged, there are certain industries in which it is essential, and 
in regard to the engineering trade the Government has admitted 
that hardships may exist with regard to those women trained as 
electricians, who are prevented from taking charge of country 
stations. 
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In February, 1930, witnesses for and against the Kirkland- 
Jenks Bill were heard by the Committees of Labour and Industries 
of the Senate and Assembly of the State Capitol of New York. 
The Bill would exempt women restaurant workers from the 
provisions of the no night work law. 


Mr. Jenks, the promoter of the Bill, said :— 


‘“We have said women are just as capable to hold any office, to 
vote, to elect officers as men. Shall we say they have not the 


minds to choose their work?......... I believe every woman knows 
best where and when to labour and is just as capable to sell 
her labour as anyone else......... I have known girls who went 


to Church to make dates with men. I don’t hear any suggestion 
to close the churches. If it is not safe for working girls to 
go home late at night we need remedial bills for that condition. 
If cities need mopping up, let us mop them up, but on their 
account not place restrictions on the hours for a woman to 
WOPKoscides My contribution to women lies in giving them a 
chance to say what hours in the 24 they shall work in 
restaurants.”’ 
Another speaker reminded the Assembly that :— 

‘‘Scrub women and trained nurses are abroad in the late night 
hours. It seems perfectly safe for girls who work in theatres 
to go home late at night. The jobs that men don’t want, 
they don’t get so chivalrous about.”? » 


Another speaker told the Assembly that :— 


‘“* Many years ago I worked for thirteen years at night, to bring 
up my five small children. Recently, my son, a young man, 
met with an accident. I again changed from day to night 
work to take care of him. It suited my private arrangements 
better to work at night.’’ 

We wish that the British Government would take the example . 
of Mr. Jenks and give women the opportunity to say what hours 
in the 24 they will work. When night work is in operation, it is 
for adult women themselves to choose if they will engage in it 
or not. It is for them, and not for others, to decide if their 
earnings will compensate them for working at night. It is for 
them, and not for others to decide whether their private arrange-. 
ments are better served by working at night. 


MATERNITY AND CHILDBIRTH, 


The Factory Act of 1901 contains a clause forbidding a woman 
from working for four weeks after childbirth. We find that this 
is a protection to which the general public who have not given. 
special thought to the particular subject are unable to see that 
there is any reason for objection. We admit readily that the 
care of the childbearing mother has been given more attention in © 
recent years and with good result, but we do not believe that the 
best way to protect her is by this prohibition. The majority of 
women do not want to return to work too soon after childbirth, 
and if adequate provision were made for them, either under the 
Health Insurance Act, or by some maintenance grant, there is 
no danger that they would do so. It is doubtful whether work in 
a factory would be such a strain on the mother of a young child 
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as the ordinary work she does in her home, and the effect of 
debarring women from their own work in the factory often ends 
in their taking charring work, which, as must be obvious to the 


most casual observer, is far heavier and more injurious than much 
of the work done by women in factories and workshops. 


Early in 1930 the Government issued a WHITE PAPER 
dealing with the Distribution of Women in Industry.* 


This is in answer to the claims put forward by certain 
feminist Societies for equality of treatment between men and 
women. The document contains much useful information giving 
statistics with regard to various industries, the proportion of men 
and women engaged in them, and the various ages of the workers, 
etc. The chief object of the White Paper seems to be to show that 
in spite of the restrictions of which we complain women’s part in 
industry has been steadily increasing. 


It points out that whereas in the past women’s share in 
industry was largely determined by tradition, physical strength, 
etc., this tendency tended to be modified by the introduction of 
new types of machinery and new processes. 


The White Paper does not show, as indeed it would be 
difficult to show, to what greater extent the employment of women 
in certain industries would have increased if the restrictions had 
not been imposed, and it fails to take into account the altered 
conditions which have to some extent forced women into the labour 
market, and the very much greater number of women in the 
population. It also admits that in some industries women have 
been replaced by men, and girls by boys in consequence of 
restrictions. 


The White Paper points out that, 

‘“a marked feature in connection with women’s employment as 
compared with men’s, is the tendency for women to be found 
in the unskilled processes.’’ ‘‘ The number of processes carried 
out by women during the war on which they had not previously 
been employed, and the skilled work done by women in certain 
trades, are sufficient to show that this tendency is not due to 
any innate want of aptitude for, or capacity to learn, certain 
kinds of work.’’ 


It then goes on to point out that womens’ work is not 
permanent, that they frequently discontinue it on marriage. 
It instances the case of a large confectionery works where in 
certain branches of the work an intimate knowledge of the 
ingredients and of the precise temperature and the ‘‘ length ’’ of 
the mixings of the many varieties of chocolates made is necessary. 

‘‘This knowledge takes some three or four years to acquire, and 
when the firm has taught a man they reckon on having his 
services for a number of years! ”’ 

We believe it is not customary, when a man is being taught 
a trade, for the employer to have any guarantee that he will stay 


* 


“A Study of the Factors which have operated in the past and 
those which are operating now to determine the Distribution of 
Women in Industry.’”’ H.M. Stationery Office, Cmd. 3508. 
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with him for any number of years, and the man is as free to 
enter the services of another employer as the woman is to leave 
and get married. 


It also seems questionable whether the chance of women 
leaving to get married is regarded as a disadvantage by the 
average employer. We constantly hear the complaint that there 
is no room for the older people in industry, and there is un- 
doubtedly a tendency to dismiss employees after a certain number 
of years in order to substitute younger and cheaper people. It is 
a little difficult to believe that the possibility that women would 
themselves solve this difficulty by voluntarily giving up work on 
marriage, is regarded as a serious disadvanage by employers. We 
remember the aptitude and speed with which women learnt new 
work during the war and the testimony, both official and unofficial, 
that was given of the way in which they kept the industry of the 
country going. 

In a book published under the authority of the British Associa- 
tion in 1917 (‘‘ Industry and Finance,’’ by Professor Kirkaldy), 
some examples are given. One was an engineering shop in Glasgow 
where copper-band cutting was done. 

* « A skilled man was formerly on the job. He cut, on an 
average, 75 bands a day. Under the dilution his daughter was 
taken on and put in his place, receiving such training as was 
necessary from her father. It was not long before she was 
cutting 137 bands a day.’’ 


Sir William Beardmore, when President of the Iron and Steel 
Institute, describing the work of girls in his owr works, said :— 


* “ Karly in the war it was found at Parkhead Forge that the 
output from the respective machines was not so great as what 
the machine was designed for, and one of the workers was 
induced to do his best to obtain the most out of a machine, 
he very greatly increased his output, notwithstanding his 
predilection for Trade Union Restrictions. When it was found 
that the demands for a greatly accelerated production of shells 
required the employment of girls in the Projectile Factory, 
owing to the scarcity of skilled workers, these girls in all 
cases produced more than doubie that produced by thoroughly . 
trained mechanics—members of Trade Unions—working the 
same machines under the same conditions. In the turning of 
the shell body, the actual output by girls with the same 
machines, and working under exactly the same conditions and 
for an equal number of hours, was quite double that of trained 
mechanics. In the boring of shells the output was also quite 
double, in the curving, waving and finishing of shell cases quite 
120 per cent. more than that of experienced mechanics.’? (See 
‘ After the War: Problems.’’) 


Lord Oxford (Mr. Asquith), in his preface to Mrs. Frances 
MacLaren’s book, ‘‘ Women and the War,” says, writing of 
womens’ achievements in labour :— 

* “Nor can it be doubted that these experiences and achievements 
will, when the war is over, have a permanent effect upon both 
the statesman’s and the economist’s conception of the power 
and function of women in the reconstructed world.”’ 

* (These various quotations were given in an article written by the 
late Dame Millicent Fawcett in May, 1918 
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We would commend some of the writings and utterances 
during the war period with regard to women’s work to the present 
Government, which in its White Paper accepts complacently the 
fact that women are kept almost entirely to the routine and lower 
paid work, that their average wage, and their minimum wage are 
consistently much lower than men’s, that Trade Union Influence 
has kept, and is keeping, them out of almost all skilled occupations, 
and we would remind them that all these disadvantages are 
encouraged by restrictive legislation, and the repeated assurances 
that this legislation ‘‘ DOES NOT APPEAR TO HAVE HAD 
MUCH INFLUENCE ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 
IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES,”’ are neither comforting nor con- 
vincing. 


The attitude of mind shown in this publication, together with 
a suggestion by one of the official British speakers at ‘‘ The 
Conference on World Unemployment,’’ held in London early in 
1930, that “* there were three chief remedies for unemployment :— 
General reduction of hours, International expansion and enlarge- 
ment of Social Insurances, and regulations regarding conditions 
of work of women, children and young persons! ’’ make it very 
dificult for thinking women to believe in the good intention of 
those who uphold protective legislation. 


There seems little doubt therefore, that however well meaning the 
promoters of this so-called protective legislation may have been, 
the result, far from proving a real protection, has had and is 
having the effect of driving woman from many suitable and well- 
paid occupations, and relegating her to those industries where 
conditions are bad and payment low. There is little doubt also 
that the Trade Unions have fostered the desire to ‘‘ protect ”’ 
women out of the industries in which they showed signs of entering 
into real competition with men. The Trade Unions have with a 
few minor exceptions, refused to admit women because they were 
unskilled, and have at the same time refused to allow women to 
be taught skilled trades as apprentices. During the war when, 
in order to keep the industries of the country going, women were 
employed in those industries which had been closed to them, 
it was found that they were able to learn the trades quickly and 
they do not seem to have suffered any physical injury from the 
work. Dr. Rhoda Adamson, M.D., B.Sc.(Lond.), was engaged 
in supervising the health of several thousands of women working 
in various processes of engineering during the war. Writing early 
in 1919, she says: 


‘¢ After an experience of this nature, I formed certain very definite 
views of the fitness of women for the engineering trade, a trade 
by general lay consent, considered to be unsuited to the physical 
strength of women, and a trade which by Government pledge 
was not to be diluted by unskilled labour, and in which the 
Trade Unions refused to admit women. Provided the women 
were found to be absolutely fit when they entered an engineer- 
ing shop, they were in no way damaged as the result of their 
work. In 4,700 medical examinations in 1917 there were two 
cases of hernia due to strain at work.”’ 
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‘‘ At about this time,’’? she writes, ‘‘a wave of public opinion 
came over the country giving voice to the conviction that 
although women were working in the interests of the country 
and practically saving it from destruction, yet they were doing 
the patriotic work at the cost of permanent injury to their own 
health, and the health of the children that should follow them. 
When close inquiry was made into the nature of the processes 
which would lead to physical damage from overstrain, it was 
found that these were always the more highly paid and not 
necessarily the more strenuous—there was no general outcry 
against retaining women in_ such laborious occupations as 
casual charring and laundry Hep ae hs YA entirely left to 
pony and acknowledged to be extremely strenuous and badly 
paid.”’ 

Enough has been said to show that the so-called protection 
has really belied its name and has not resulted in that ‘‘substance’’ 
of well being which feminists are accused of sacrificing in order 
to secure for woman the ‘‘ shadow ’’ of her status as a citizen. 


We therefore urge that in future legislation the Government 
shall cease to class enfranchised adult women with ‘* young 
persons ’’ and shall leave them free to choose the kind of work 
that they are able to do and the time at which they shall do it. 
While we welcome any legislation that safeguards the interests 
and well being of the employees, we demand that the only con- 
siderations shall be the kind of work, and the particular dangers 
to which the workers in that industry are exposed, and that such 
safety regulations as are necessary shall apply to all workers 
irrespective of sex. 


Women have entered industry—they will stay. The good of 
the whole industrial community is bound up with fair conditions - 
for each section of it. Injustice, though well-intentioned, to even 
the weakest or the newest entrant, must react unfavourably on 
all workers. We want a fair field and no favour, but in the name 
of British justice, let the field be a fair one. 


Women’s Freedom League, 
144, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1. 


OBJECT. 


Full equality in every direction of women with men. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


Open to all men and women who approve the objects of the 


League. Annual minimum subscription, 1/- 


Every Progressive Woman 


Should read 


“THE VOTE” 


published by The Women’s Freedom League, 
for all the political news of the week especially 


affecting women. 


EVERY FRIDAY - ONE PENNY. 


Twelve Months, 6/6; Six Months, 3/3, post free. 


Dare to be Free. 


JOIN THE 
WOMEN’S FREEDOM LEAGUE 
AND WORK WITH US 
TO GET WOMEN INTO 
PARLIAMENT! 


